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PRACTICAL MEASURES. 



FINANCE. 

Our Revenue is 50 millions. We get it by taxing 

Manual Industry, ..... 23 per cent. 

Mental Industry, 20 per cent. 

Property, 6 per cent. 

The details are appended. 

Let us equalise these taxes. Levy on all alike ; 
that is, 16 per cent. Let labour, skill, and wealth 
start fair. Overweight neither. Remove the unjust 
excess of taxes on consumption and transaction. 
Increase those on property. 

Re-adjust the land-tax. It has fallen, like a boa, 
from landed shoulders to constrict consumers. In 
the reign of Queen Anne it was one-fifth of the 
revenue. It is now one-fiftieth. It was then 4 
shillings in the pound ; it is now 3 pence ! 

The Property-tax in 1813 was equal to one-fourth 



of our present total taxes. It is now only one- 
tenth. " Inquisition" is a dishonest cry. Why this 
over-sensitive dread of light— hiding poverty as a 
crime, concealing wealth as if from plunder — cover- 
ing income like nitrate of silver? Daylight only 
removes dross, oxygen, leaving true metal worth 
more. 

Repeal the ill-judged taxes on transaction. As 
the petty sucker-fish stays large ships, so these 
remora taxes, insensibly, but habitually, impede 
commerce. Stamps are of this class. Receipts, 
bills, notes, insurances, ladings, transfers, auctions, 
conveyances, attorneyships ; scarcely a single act of 
commerce is untwigged by the spirit of restric- 
tion. 

The taxes on communication and conveyance, 
such as newspapers and post-horses, to apply Lord 
Bacon's railway aphorism, are opposed to the great- 
ness of a country. Stop them. 

Colonial postages are kept high, while we take 
half-a^^millioQ a year from the Post Office, owning 
it» again and again, to be an improper source of 
revenue. So far we keep up this notable eke to 
the budget, first contrived by the Long Parliament, 
and allow Mr. HilPs plan to be duccessfuUy stifled 
by jack'-in^official authority. Equalise postage all 
over the empire. Abolish the small volume of 
absurd distinctions between different Colonies, con- 
trived with apparent critical nicety, on the pre- 
tended principle of making each place pay for its 



own post; but in effect to puzzle the public and 
keep small placemen in St. Martin's. 

Repeal the taxes on light and cleanliness, such as 
the excise on glass, the window-tax, and the soap 
tax. Frivolous small taxes, such as the vinegar 
tax. Lower excessive taxes on consumption, as malt 
and sugar, leaving untouched those on delete- 
rious articles, such as spirits. 

Let taxes be direct and open. Do not disguise 
them. It may be sly, but not wise, to go on over- 
taxing indirectly, and undertaxing openly, thus 
cheating the people right and left, and forgetting 
that such closet secrets involve house-top notoriety 
in exact proportion to their original mystery, — that 
future anger at the deception will outweigh any of 
its present advantages. 

The present income tax made a safe but small 
change in this erring system. Much remains to be 
done. A pawn is played, but the rooks remain in 
their old corners. 

In John Bull's (estimation this is rather slow work, 
as the Whigs were too fast. He wants a happy 
union of the log and the stork. 
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TAXATION. 



Class. 


Manual Industry. 


Mental Industry. 


Property. 


Persons 


14,000,000 


3,000,000 


27,000 


Income 


130,000,000/. 


Trades > 

andpro-^ 45,000,000/. 

fessions ) 

Farmers 26,000,000/. 


Landed 80,000,000/. 

Funded 30,000,000/. 

110,000,000/. 




76,000,000/. 




Taxes 


Customs 16,000,000/. 
Excise 10,000,000/. 


Customs 4,000,000/. 
Excise 1,700,000/. 
Income tax 2,000,000/. 
Postage 600,000/. 

Stamps 5,500,000/. 
Assessed tax2,000,000/. 


Customs 30,000/. 
Excise 17,000/. 
Inc. tax 3,000,000/. 
Postage 50,000/. 
Stmps. > 

&'pro-M,000,000/. 
bates 3 
Land 

taxes ^ 




26,000,000/. 




15,800,000/. 


6,097,000/: 


Rate 

of 

Tax 


23 per cent. 


20 per cent. 


6 per cent 



CORN. 

Protection to industry, and security of property 
are co-essential in political ethics. 



Being thus compatible, in what way they can 
consist, how they are come-at-able, in reference to 
the corn-law question, is an important social problem. 

In the present phase of the corn question, 
together with a necessity to act, there is the alter- 
native of confiscation, or starvation. Thus is formed 
a political dilemma, to which statesmen, with the 
fatalism of the crescent, have confessed themselves 
committed. The via media is invisible. But is it 
not hid by our own shadow ? Only let us step out 
of our own light, and disclose once again the full 
harvest moon of plenty. It is totally out of place 
here to inquire whether the Corn Act was just or 
unjust. This is a question of history. As such we 
exclude it. Let us candidly consider the question 
on its own strict merits. 

When we give a loaf to a poor man, we do not 
generally lessen the lustre of our charity by a pre- 
vious robbery on a baker's shop. It is usual to buy 
the loaf. Whether the baker acquired his right of 
sale justly or unjustly is a historical question, 
plainly foreign to the transaction. 

Now, add cyphers to each term, without altering 
relations. Substitute thousands of poor men for one, 
granaries for loaves, and landlords for bakers. Is 
our course now altered ? — Does public justice differ 
from private ? Surely not ! unless we can find at what 
precise number of loaves moral obligation terminates. 

The rights of the landed Interest, however ac- 
quired, are as vendible as a share in lA Mann's 
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biscuit shop. We must buy one as we buy the 
other. Let us then, purchase the rights of the land- 
holders by a just compensation. 

Increase of debt cannot sink public credit so low 
as decrease of justice. We may always recognize 
additional debt if we contract it. We can never 
again do that justice we once disown, if we wilfully 
overlook the principle of compensation in repealing 
or reducing protection to the vested rights in land* 

It is surely better to pile the steep before us, than 
to cut away the very " ground we stand upon'* and 
plunge deep in the tide of dishonesty and repudia- 
tion. 

Thank God ! there is one preclare precedent of 
solid fact for those weak men whose dread of theory 
blinds them to practical evils, who without the 
compass of h priori steer through the shoals of 
particulars. 

To bestow freedom, we compensated the slave 
interest. To bestow corn, let us compensate the 
corn interest. 

Corn is necessary to life. Freedom only to enjoy 
life. Shall we be less generous when giving life 
itself than when merely giving gladness to it ? 

At present there is right on both sides. There 
is perhaps equal justice in the cry of " bread-tax" by 
one party and " robbery" by the other, 

A good watch, a compensation balance, must 
steer us safely betwixt the rock and the gulf. 
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Compensation may be a principle hard to apply 
to involved complicated interests. 

But the corn planters are a less fluctuating and 
changeable interest than the borealis race of 
sugar planters; and yet their compensation has 
been applied with success, although somewhat arbi<- 
trary in its amount. 

Whigs and Tories, on their own principles, should 
equally support compensation. 

If, as one party say, repeal will not much damage 
the landed interest, compensation will be equiva- 
lently small, and therefore not worth opposing. 

If, as the other party think, the landlords will 
greatly suffer, then the more need of compensation. 
If the same corn duty be continued, whether it be 
fixed or sliding is of little consequence, except as a 
matter of temporary party compromise. 

It was said ** Do not depend on foreign corn lest 
a war stop the supply." This argument was wise 
and sincere, but its force continges on the supposi- 
tion that home cultivation would be in-so*far 
abandoned, on the repeal of protection, from the 
common ruin of farmers and landlords. Compen^^ 
sation, however, prevents this, and agricultural 
chemistry still farther secures us from it. 

Rural labour can now be had for mere subsistence. 
Cheapen subsistence, and you can even increase 
cultivation. 

It is probable, please God^ that agricultural che«* 
mists, whose prescriptions as physicians of the soil 
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have cost us a million this year for drugs, may raise 
production in five years so much as to preclude 
foreign corn, which now costs us averagely six 
millions a year. 

The requisite increase is about one-seventh of 
our present production. 

Let us not, however, delay justice for a single 
moment on the strength of a mere contingency. 
Forward without fear. In two sentences then, or 
in one cry. Repeal the Corn Act, and — Pay for it. 



POOR-LAWS. 

The Poor Rate is for national uses. It should be 
a national tax. Instead of this it is paid parochially, 
therefore unequally. Remove this injustice. Con- 
solidate it. Commute it for an increase of 10 per 
cent, on our revenue taxes. 

Legislation of such importance demands a whole 
man — not mere scintillations of men struck off in 
committee. 

Appoint a Minister of the Poor. The responsi- 
bility of office, the pains and pleasures of failure or 
success will then be fully felt, not homceopathically 
scattered over a commission, whose meetings are a 
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bore to its members, whose blue books are a byword 
with the public. 

Such a minister should study to construct Home 
Colonies, on the Dutch plan, or like that at East- 
bourne, Sussex, where facts prove, in a hundred 
cases, that, even on poor land, 140/. the sum now 
necessary to support a family of six persons for 
three years in the workhouse, if laid out in 
settling them on a spade-farm of five acres, will 
support them for sixteen years, finally make them 
free-holders, and repay the whole original sum of 
140/. 

The Eastbourne system includes industrial 
schools. The scholars give three hours' work on 
the teacher's land, in exchange for an equal quantity 
of mental culture. 

Partial Agrarian Laws, on lands purchased by the 
State for Pauper Colonies, would injure no one, and 
keep them in permanent action. We have all the mate- 
rials for home colonies. Fourteen millions acres of 
waste but cultivable land, a million able-bodied poor 
men from which to select deserving colonists, decem- 
virs and officers, hundreds of practical teachers, and 
a few agricultural chemists. We have all the means. 
We only want the faith to use them. 

One of the few evils of our form of civil polity is, that 
the unsettled position of Ministers, and the necessity 
for hedging and calculating party chances, leave little 
time for creative enactment. Such must originate 
with some individual, self-devoted to a cause, who 
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leaps into that gulf of public opiuiou, which now in 
Westminster, as formerly in the Roman Forumf 
cannot close without a victim. 

Those men whose labour has been displaced by 
machinery, if they can be found and distinguished} 
should be supported by the St^^te, and that not a3 
paupers, but liberally, until they learn a new trade, 
on the following principles* 

Invention should be rewarded by the State^-^ 
that is, bought, worked, and the profits shared by 
those whose labour is made useless by it* 

As no direct reward is given, reward comes, indi- 
rectly, from the hire of the superseded labourers, 
who, being thus unjustly injured by the omission of 
a state duty, however expedient such omission may 
be, are proper subjects for public restitution* 

The great dilfficulty of applying this restitution 
principle may be admitted; but that is a high 
reason to appoint a Minister of Poor, with unre* 
stricted powers, who would direct bis mind pr^^ctically 
to the subject. 



CURRENCY. 



Over-banking induced over-trading, which reacted, 
compelling still more extra banking. Solid wealth 
retreated from the contest with pseudo-capital and 
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starved out the enemy. Real money did not again 
show until the glut of goods in all marts had sunk to 
a scarcity. 

These ills were so undeniable, that the duck-and*- 
drake system of banking was rapidly finding a low 
level in public estimation. There was little occasion, 
indeed no absolute necessity, for legislative assistance 
to facilitate its downward progress. Government, 
however, seeing its tendency, patiently waited until 
it was fairly over the brow of the hill, and could 
not then resist accelerating its descent by a legisla- 
tive kick. 

Circulation affords the chief profit of banking-^ 
the only one without risk. It is altogether an 
inroad on prerogative. The Crown right sleeps. 
Government can awaken it, coupling the act of 
course with a just compensation to the banks for 
their vested rights. The majority of banks would 
jump at the proposal. It would set them up again 
with dearly bought experience, without the incite- 
ment to discount for mere circulative purposes. 

Most economists maintain that a stock of bullion 
must be kept with every paper currency. This is 
erroneous. This confounds money with value. The 
object is to keep the note at the same value as gold, 
to give note*holders as much as gold-holders. 

The following simple process solves this problem ; 
giving a note the current value of gold, and keeping 
it always undepreciated. Fix and gazette tlie 
price of gold daily. Issue Government fund 
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notesj not payable in gold, but always fundihle at 
the current value of gold. 

Whatever may be the respective values of gold 
and stock on any given day, a fund note of 1000/. 
will always buy as much stock as 1000 sovereigns, 
being always stockable at that value. If it buys as 
much stock, it will as much bread, beef, beer, bricks, 
or anything else. 

Stock is thus like a connecting tube between 
the two cisterns of gold and stock notes, and 
brings both fluids to a common level. 

This ideal hydraulic action is as certain as the 
physical. Stock notes and gold, joined by the open 
channel of dead stock, will always preserve an equi- 
valence. This public currency is on the same security 
as the funds. 

National issues of stock notes, quick stock, or 
fund notes will not encourage speculation, nor make 
money a jot cheaper, as Bank of England issues do, 
from their connection with discounts, and the depen- 
dence of both on the ebb and flow of exchange. * 

These Crown issues will cut off that dependence on 
the flow of exchange, substituting a perpetual but 
natural "screw" for the occasional arbitrary one, which 
itself must have caused some commercial derange- 
ment, although it has certainly been a pet practice to 
blame the currency for more ills than are due to it. 

This new circulation saves the need of the stock 

* This has led many to confound the effects of the distinct, 
but at present simultaneous acts of issue and discount. 
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of bullion now kept by the banks, at a yearly cost of 
half a million. 

It further increases the number of public creditors ; 
consequently the safety of their credits, adding to 
their individual security. 

Mark also, that it will afford a public revenue of 
about 800,000/. a year, as appears by the following 
estimate : — 

The total circulation of all the banks in the United 

Kingdom on the 17th Sept. 1842, was <£34,949,594 

The profit on this is derived from the in- 
terest on it, less interest on bullion plm 
expenses and taxes. 

Annual interest at 4 per cent 1,397,983 

Expenses of issue, printing, &c., 240,000 

Stamp tax 120,975 

Interest on bullion, 12,000,000 at 4>% 480,000 

840,975 

557,008 
Annttal compensation to Banks. 

Bank of England at 10 yrs. purchase. • 106,564 

Other banks 115,649 

222,213 

334,795 
Interest on bullion saved 480,000 

Annual public revenue £814,795 

Here is an entirely new set of facts and figures — 
an unbroken cloud of ink, totally overlooked by the 
fact-men, undiscovered by the mild sepianism of 
leaders, the thorough cuttle-fish of followers, or the 
regular evertitur inkstand of supporters. 
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This is most inexcusable, and quite unaccountable, 
unless there still lingers in their inky solutions some 
of the sulphuric acid of Canning's saying, "I 
doubt nothing but facts and figures,'' which caused 
a sudden transparency, magical except to initiated 
political chemists. 



EMIGRATION. 



It is a just and general opinion that a time must 
arrive, when the increased population, having ex- 
hausted the resources of the mother country, will 
seek new and more fertile soils. 

Shall we anticipate this natural overflow of popula- 
tion and give facility to its gradual egress? or dyke up 
the stream till it is incapable of finding its level with- 
out a convulsion, and like a torrent unbound, it bursts 
through all obstacles, carrying ruin in its course ? 
We now do the former in theory and the latter in 
practice. The following reasons for this difference 
are assigned by the commissioners. 

Reasons. Remarks. 

1. Tlie want of tmds. Why isolate the Colonies? Make 

a grant ftom the poor-rate of 
England, instead of selling co- 
lonial land, on which labour has 
as yet fixed no value. Emigra- 
tion is as great a benefit to an old 
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2. The unfitness of pau- 
pers for colonization. 



3. The difficulty of culling 
the right trades and classes 
of emigrants. 



ootttitry as immigration is to a 
new one. Pass ^r^^ Agrarian 
laws to stop land-jobbing. 

Pauper colonies are known to be 
practicable. Let one responsible 
man undertake them instead of 
of a commission. See Govern- 
ment Report on the Dutch 
Pauper Colonies, by John Boss, 
Esq., 1824. 

Either appoint a responsible Minis- 
ter of Emigration who will 
make it his study, or leave this 
small evil to correct itself. Pre- 
fer it to the great harm of in- 
action and neglect. 



These objections are so easily met, that, allowing 
for vis inertia^ they still leave emigration unac- 
countably retarded. 

Certain heavy interests are opposed to it, but that 
of course is nothing, as no public signs are made. 
It may be termed, however, without much censori- 
ousness, a singular coincidence. 

Thus the manufacturing interest is opposed to it 
because it raises labour — the farming interest for 
the same reason — the landed and funded interests 
because it lowers property. 

Although emigration is an acknowledged public 
good, these unseen private influences have force 
enough to counteract it, and it therefore rests sus- 
pended between two magnets, like the steel coffin 
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in the story ; or to change the simile, the clouds of 
interest in the air, lower the emigrometer. 

But with all this we seldom hear of even one, 
emulous of ancient story, gratefully transplanting to 
a richer soil the children of those labourers — those 
benefactors — from whose labour he enjoys his fields. 



LAW. 

The use of schedules, generally printed, for all 
forms of the civil law, retaining only peculiarities 
in the body of the deed, seems to be the only mode 
of simplification which is at all probable. A greater 
discretion to judges and juries to apply the principles 
of Christian justice without regard to precedent is 
much to be desired. There is so intimate a correla- 
tion between the legislative and executive functions, 
that the rigid distinctive line, insisted upon by 
Blackstone, cannot be drawn. 

In the criminal law, the Bishop of Exeter's bill 
is the latest improvement. 

With the greatest deference to the Right Reverend 
Prelate, this bill, although intrinsically good, is 
relatively insufficient. It attacks the evil when too 
late. It errs in not preventing it. A seduction 
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bill would be more effective. Let seduction be an 
ipso facto marriage. This has high sanction. 
Let Deuteronomy, chap. 22, verses 28, 29, pass into 
English law. 



RAILWAYS. 

These new Queen's highways are subject to 
public control as much as turnpikes. Those ad- 
venturous men who have placed their property in 
these works, should receive the greatest profit 
chargeable without a fall in the returns, as they 
now do. But passengers should pay only the cheap- 
est fares consistent with incurred expenses. 

This difference between the least sum payable 
and the most sum chargeable, should be rectified 
by a Railway Compensation Bill. After the fares 
were thus permanently lowered by law, the lines, as 
private property, might be left to internal manage- 
ment. 
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EDUCATION. 

The most solid step made towards popular educa- 
tion, is teaching by sensation, the language of nature, 
addressing the mind directly, through sight, touch 
and hearing, instead of indirectly by hearing alone, 
and mnemonic meanings affixed to arbitrary sounds. 

The tendency to this mode of instruction, which 
we find at present, is probably a natural reaction. 
The intemperate, because ill-directed thirst of know- 
ledge» the madness of over-much learning, with too 
eager haste stirred up the new-found springs and 
vitiated language into a muddy multitude of words^ 
in which are not wanting perversion of truth and 
prevention of faith. 

Take biography, for instance. A man's friends do 
not consider it a shame if his life should make a 
larger book than the New Testament. The re- 
action, whatever caused it, is a happy one. But 
the principle of sensic teaching may be over esti* 
mated or ill-applied. As a panacea for ignorance, 
it becomes what Swift censures in the Laputans. 
In its place, rightly understood, it is of value. 

To teach men, things and places by pictures, 
views, and models, drawing by solids, music by 
colours, phonic reading, writing on Locke's plan, 
grammar by solids and shapes — arithmetic and 
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geometry by practice with solids, not theory with 
figures ; all these give clear notions at first — a solid 
foundation which builds upon itself while the teacher 
sleeps. 

Address the Crown, praying to appoint a Minister 
of Public Instruction to stir in this important sub- 
ject ; to join, at least externally, the Committee of 
Council with the National Society. 

For every minute is worth a million. Even sup- 
posing all sects individually as illiberal as the most 
bigotted, each loses more than it gains, by keeping 
popular education stationary, and not taking a calm, 
national view of the subject. 

If Sunday schools do not give a sufficient pre- 
dominance to religious education, extend the prin- 
ciple and establish Thursday religious schools ; but 
do not stop national secular instruction for the 
other five days of the week, in the perhaps vain 
hope of a fusion of sects ; a union of the love of 
an Evangelical, the faith of an Anglo- Catholic, the 
freedom of a Lutheran, the fervency of a Presbyte- 
rian, and the reverence of a Romanist ; whether by 
the attrition of cheap travelling, the chemical action 
of new elements in the age, or the fires of conven- 
tional trial. 
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